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CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 
BY J. P. BLANCHAED. 



In treating this important snbject in the Advocate of Peace for Nov. 
& Dec. 1845, after giving a brief hi3tory, plan, &c, and stating that it had 
been proposed as a substitute that Governments should be pledged to in- 
sert in their treaties a provision that all disputes between them shall be 
submitted to a foreign impartial umpire, it was intimated that the com- 
parative advantages of a Congress of Nations would be resumed in a fu- 
ture number. It is now proposed to offer the reasons for preferring that 
measure. 

1st. It is more practicable. In other words, Governments will be 
much more ready to accede to proposals for a general Congress, and per- 
manent Court of Nations, than to pledge themselves in any treaty that 
they will submit unforeseen claims to a foreign umpire. This assertion 
will doubtless surprise the proposers of arbitration, for they have offered 
that measure, not so much because they thought it ultimately the best, 
as because they suppose it would at present meet with less repugnance 
in the minds of rulers. A little reflection how.ever will probably reverse 
this opinion. 

The great difficulty to be overcome, on both these projects, is unques- 
tionably the jealousy of nations ; the unwillingness they all have to bind 
themselves to each other in any such manner as will infringe in the least 
their proud independence, or deprive them of the power of enforcing their 
own claims in the way they shall each think best ; yet to avoid the colli- 
sions arising from conflicting claims, and for the sake of peace and profit, 
nations frequently enter into treaties with each other, and submit to the 
necessary restrictions they reciprocally impose, and in general such trea- 
ties are scrupulously and honorably observed. But in these treaties care 
is always taken to define the restrictions with great precision, that each 
party may know distinctly to what it assents, and no nation afterwards 
refrains from the exercise of any supposed natural right unless prohibited 
by express terms in the treaty. 

Now the scheme of the Congress of Nations proposes nothing else than 
such an agreement on a more extensive scale. It would be a great per- 
manent treaty between all the nations who agreed to it ; and no privation 
or restriction could accrue from it, excepting such as could be distinctly 
foreseen by deduction from its principles of international law, and such 
as had been fully pondered and unanimously agreed to, in a general view, 
by all the parties concerned. Of course no governments could feel rao.ro 
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suspicion or perceive more risk, in entering into such a general compact, 
than in agreeing to the treaties they now usually form. 

On the other hand, the agreement in a treaty to submit all disputes to 
a foreign umpire, pledges a nation to an uncertain and unforeseen sacri- 
fice. A question cf the dearest rights ; or one on which nations are most 
sensitive, may be called into jeopardy. Suppose such a provision now 
existed in a treaty with France, and she should claim the states compos- 
ing all the original domain of Louisiana, alleging that the transfer of that 
region was fraudulent and invalid, would any American consent that such 
a claim should be submitted to an arbitration ? Yet we should be pledg- 
ed to it, and the award might be uncertain. Or take the inferior case 
now agitating the community. Our Government has decidedly refused 
to submit the question of Oregon to an arbiter. Would it be more wil- 
ling to bind itself to a similar submission, on an unknown question in fu- 
ture ? But if a Court of Nations had been established, this question would 
long ago have been settled, without exciting the slightest fear of war. It 
is true that nations have sometimes agreed in treaties to submit some dis- 
putes to arbitration, but this has always been on interpretations of the 
provisions of a treaty, or on some doubtful circumstances comprised in its 
general stipulations ; but never on new questions which might arise, to 
which the treaty made no allusion. Such a pledge, we believe, would 
never be given by any Government ; and yet, nothing short of this would 
be a security against war. 

2d. Again, we prefer the Congress of Nations because the Judges who 
are to determine any dispute would be known and permanent ; their char- 
acter would be understood before the dispute should arise ; their indepen- 
dence would ensure their impartiality ; and their judgment would be strict- 
ly limited by the laws laid down by the Congress, which would give less 
scope to the uncertainties of human opinion, and render international 
law less fluctuating, and thus be more conformed to the forms of civil gov- 
ernments, which are supposed to result from the experience of ages. 

3d. The judgments of a Court of Nations would not only be more con- 
sistent and on principles more known and agreed to, but they would be on 
better principles than those which now regulate the intercourse of nations. 
It is a fact now admitted that the maxims called the " Law of Nations" 
are in many respects unjust and injurious ; yet they are the only ones on 
which an arbiter would now be authorized to decide ; in many cases his 
difficulty would be to discern any principles to guide him in his judgment. 
Now although no single nation would venture at present to set aside these 
maxims in its own case, or in judgment of other nations, yet if they were 
all represented in a Congress, and a new code of international law was 
to be formed, it cannot be doubted they would all agree on principles more 
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conformed to the spirit of humanity and the light of the age. Surely, 
some of the oppressive assumptions of power now disgracing the practice 
of nations ; the relics of a barbarous era; the greatest generators of war ; 
maintained rather from pride than from approbation, would be dismissed 
in shame from the statutes of a civilized world. 

4th. A sound objection lies against judgment by arbitration, that it is 
not decisive ; that is, that it may be refused by either party with impuni- 
ty. Although the most solemn engagement should be previously made 
that the award shall be binding, yet if either party is dissatisfied with it, 
that party may set it aside on the slightest pretence of irregularity, and 
as only three nations are concerned in the dispute, and others are indif- 
ferent to it, no disgrace is apprehended. This was exemplified in our late 
dispute with Great Britian about the Maine boundary. The award of the 
King of Holland was declined by our Government on the flimsy pretext 
that it did not allow the whole of either claim ; although common sense 
tells us that an authority to decide on two opposing claims, necessarily in- 
volves the authority to decide anywhere between them. In all such 
cases, if negotiation is exhausted, war is likely to result, and hence the 
pledge to submit to arbitration, even if redeemed, is no sufficient security 
against war. 

But acquiescence in the judgment of a Court of Nations is ensured by all 
the influences which can actuate a nation. The decision is made on prin- 
ciples it contributed to form, and to which it has fully acceded. The 
Court is a tribunal of its own choice, in concert with others, and all the 
dishonor of a violated treaty would be incurred by a refusal of its award. 
All the nations represented in the Congress give a moral guaranty for the 
execution of its laws, and the defiance of them by anyone would draw on 
it a disgrace, which, by a high-minded people, is more dreaded than all 
the terrors of war ; and the nation in this position may fear detriment to 
its own future interests by the rupture of its judicial connexion with others. 
No coercion would be necessary in these circumstances to enforce a ver- 
dict ; the nation obtaining it would easily secure the benefits without a 
war. 

5 th. An arbitration forms no bond of connection between the contend- 
ing parties, or other nations. Its mission is ended when the award is 
given ; and that award has no influence in the settlement of other disputes 
or the prevention of future wars ; but the laws of the Congress of Nations, 
besides their direct agency in judgment, would have a prospective influ- 
ence on the peace of the world by the organic connexion they would form 
between nations, conducive to general philanthropy, the removal of nation- 
al prejudices, the approximation of laws and customs, and the elevation 
of all people through the medium of science. Indeed an objection is 
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raised against the practicability of this project on this very ground, for 
it is said, the people of various countries have such a suspicion of each 
other, that they are each inclined to keep aloof from any intercourse, 
other than is necessary for commerce, knowledge and peace, and conse- 
quently will not be disposed to listen to a project which is to draw them 
into closer bonds. 

This allegation, though to a great degree true in respect to rulers and 
legislators, we believe to be much magnified in regard to the people at 
large, a great portion of whom are bound to foreign friends by ties of re- 
lationship, commerce, religion, science, literature, and benevolent enter- 
prises, which they would be very reluctant to break. But if we admit it in 
all its extent, whatever force it may have as an argument against the prac- 
ticability of this movement, it forms an additional reason for pressing it, 
for this alienated disposition towards foreign nations is a serious error, and 
must result in incalculable evil ; it is directly opposed to the spirit of the 
gospel, which aims to merge the exclusiveness of heathen patriotism in 
the nobler sentiments of universal philanthropy, and if nourished and car- 
ried to extent would suspend all human improvement and turn back ad- 
vancing civilization into barbarism. It would render the abolition of war 
hopeless ; it therefore behoves the friends of peace to set their faces strong- 
ly against it, and there is no way by which it can be eradicated more 
speedily and effectually than by a Congress of Nations, which, by draw- 
ing all people into judicial association, would inspire mutual regard, and 
extend the love of country to the world. 

The limits of this article being probably exceeded, three other con- 
siderations can only be briefly mentioned. 

6th. The superior popularity of this measure, as evinced by the nu- 
merous signatures and declarations in favor of it for many past years. 

7th. The steps already taken and advances made, by essays and rep- 
resentations to Governments expressly on this object, which must be aban- 
doned and lost if any other measure is suffered to intervene. 

8th. The great glory that will accrue to any nation who shall first 
propose and press forward this more extensive, permanent and effective 
measure, which will doubtless be one of the great institutions of the world 
at a future day ; a glory we wish to secure for our country, believing 
that it has decidedly the greatest advantages for attaining it. 

With these reasons for urging this vast beneficent project on our fel- 
low citizens and the world, we pray that it may be pursued with unani- 
mous vigor, and be crowned with ultimate success. 



